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precautions against ritual impurity and their strict observance
of the Sabbath. On that day, not only did they forbid the
kindling of fire and the cooking of food, but they even went so
far as to deny to their bodies the gratification of their natural
demands.1

Their devotion to the Tordh could at times reach the point
of martyrdom. Thus, Josephus tells us 2 that at the time of
the great war, when the Romans sought to compel them to
blaspheme the Lawgiver and eat forbidden food, they refused
with indomitable courage, cheerfully preferring death to sur-
render. Nevertheless, their respect for the Law did not prevent
their adopting sundry practices which not only lacked its
authority, but were actually in violation of its precepts.3

It is even more difficult to form an idea of their doctrines
than of their practices.

Philo and Josephus both deal with the subject in some
detail, but little reliance can be placed on either, for they both
seem to have interpreted and hence to have modified their facts.
Philo, for his part, might well have given us the Essene beliefs,
not as they were, but as he wished them to be, namely, as useful
rules of practical wisdom. Josephus, on the other hand, true
to the basic purpose of his work, seeks to clothe them in Hellenic
garb, describing Essene views of the soul in terms derived from
Homer and Plato. Nevertheless, by carefully assembling and
sifting our evidence, certain probable conclusions emerge, in
the light of which the Essenes are revealed as no less singular
in their ideas than they were in their conduct.

It is probable, though not certain, that they shared, at least
in principle, the common Messianic hope while adapting it to
their own views.

According to the author of the Philosophumena, they be-
lieved in a Final Judgment and a conflagration of the universe,
to be followed in turn by the everlasting damnation of the
wicked.4 Not impossibly, it is to this belief that Josephus
alludes when he says 5 that the Essenes, like the Greeks, believed
in an Abode of the Blessed, situated beyond the ocean, and like-
wise in a Hell, gloomy and full of torment.6 Be this as it may,
there can be no doubt that they were far more concerned with
the destiny of the soul, on the nature of which they were wont

1 Jos., J8.J., ii, 8S 9.                                         z B.J., ii, 8, 10.

3 GCLXXXVII, 33.    They probably harmonized these discrepancies
by means of allegorical interpretations.    Cf. Philo, Quod omnis, 22-3.

4 F&tios., ix, 27.                                                s B.J., ii, 8, 11.

6 CCLXXVlII, ii, 402, very justly observes that these are also Persian
ideas.